THE  HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR   (I)

ible, but he made the error of favouring the marriage between die Duke,
his brother, and the heiress of the Count of Flanders, thus uniting under
one house all the provinces which covered France's borders to the north
and the east. The King believed that he acted wisely. Had Margaret of
Flanders not married die Burgundian, Edward III of England would have
sought this match for one of his own sons, which would have brought the
English to the very gates of Paris. But Charles V had not foreseen that the
attraction of Flanders and of its opulent cities would have its effect upon
the Duke of Burgundy and that, instead of having a brodierly vassal at
Dijon, he would hencefordi face a hostile sovereign in Brussels. When
Philip of Burgundy into the bargain allied himself (through the marriage
of liis children) widi the Wittelsbach family, which ruled over Holland,
the danger grew greater. The centre of gravity of the Duke of Bur-
gundy's estates was moving northwards. Never did France, still very
newly united, run a greater risk of splitting. The feudal system, because it
involved a personal link between a family and a province, because it
subordinated public right to private right, continued to be a source of
civil war. France was to give evidence of it during the course of one of che
saddest periods in her history.